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might obviate further necessities for drawing his sword. But
Hunger can sweep away the strongest barriers of eloquence-,
the signing of the most mountainously-piled documents. M.
De La Fayette, trotting through the streets in the drizzle of
dawn, was trying not to acknowledge, at the back of his
exhausted brain, that Paris was completely out of hand.

There were crowds and queues outside every baker's shop;
there were men regaling the damp watchers for bread with tales
of flour thrown into the Seine, loaves sent away from the
Capital in order to increase somebody's profit, intrigues at
Versailles for starving the Revolution into surrender. It was
useless to stop and argue. It was probably dangerous to do so,
though danger had never deterred M. De La Fayette from
obeying the call of duty. But it was clearly urgent to get to the
centre of things, to organise wholesale counter-measures
against the threat of wholesale violence. M. De La Fayette
wheeled his white horse away from the bakers' shops and
trotted towards the Hdtel de Vitte. It was nearly nine when he
came to his decision, and time was precious. He was too*
ansious to recognise friends whom he had known in America,,
that gradually receding scene of his former glories. He passed
Fersen as he rode, without turning his head. He did not evert
notice a one-legged American, with whom he had dined a few
nights ago, now making his way along the pavement of the Hue
des Petite-Champs. Mr. Gouverneur Morris gave him a wave of
the walking-stick, but the white horse trotted on. La Fayette
was inclined to be amongst those who suspected Orleanist
work behind the famine, behind the threatened insurrection;
and those who worked against the swift subtleties of M.
D'Orleans had no time to stop and hob-nob with their
acquaintance.

Mr. Morris was left unrecognised on the pavement. He
merely lifted ironic eyebrows at the white horse receding down
the street, and began to stump on again.

Mr. Morris had another oddity in his character that has not
yet been mentioned. He was an American, and yet he did not
regard M. De La Fayette as a great man. The opinion was
based on a considerable knowledge of men, and a considerable
knowledge of M. De La Fayette. One could not help lrHng the